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and acquired fitness for it. The number of people who will 
be left between the rapidly-receding trust in revelation and 
the slowly-advancing trust in philosophy is unpleasantly large. 
Whitechapel in particular will probably lose its faith in reve- 
lation sometime before it adopts, with any approach to una- 
nimity, any form of idealistic philosophy. And the idea of a 
large number of people with nothing to hope for in the future, 
and not much to live for in the present, is not a very cheerful 
prospect, either for them or for society. 

But we shall gain nothing by not facing the facts. If the 
supply of bread runs short, we shall gain nothing by distribu- 
ting stones. Such a course may have two positively evil 
effects. It may persuade the ungrateful recipients, not only 
that there is a deficiency of food, but that there is no such 
thing as food at all. And it may prolong the scarcity, or even 
render it perpetual, by turning men's minds to quarries rather 
than to wheat-fields, as the source from which may arise some 
satisfaction for their desires. 

J. Ellis McTaggart. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 



THE JUVENILE OFFENDER, AND THE CONDI- 
TIONS WHICH PRODUCE HIM* 

The subject which I have selected for consideration this 
evening is the juvenile offender and the conditions which pro- 
duce him, or rather which tend to produce him. I have 
chosen this topic, because it has been an important part of 
my daily duty for a considerable number of years to come 
into close and constant contact with large numbers of the 
juvenile delinquent population, and thus to see the youthful 
offender at first hand as he really is. In the second place, I 
have chosen this subject because I am sorry to have to tell 
you that our present methods of punishment by imprisonment 

* A lecture to the Cambridge Ethical Society. 
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have exceedingly little effect on a large class of offenders, and 
were never more inefficient for reformative purposes than they 
are to-day. A conclusive proof of this condition of ineffi- 
ciency is the steady growth of what our French friends call 
recidivism. At present, recidivists, or, as we should say, old 
offenders, form a larger proportion of the prison population 
than ever they did before. And when you have the same 
people coming back to prison again and again, this is a sure 
sign that imprisonment is doing them not one particle of good. 
In all such cases imprisonment may be successful in punish- 
ing the offender, but it is useless as an instrument for making 
him better in character or a better member of society. What 
the real dimensions of recidivism are, it is at present impossi- 
ble to say. Our moral statistics relating to this matter are 
just now in an unsatisfactory condition. The returns as we 
have them tell us that about one-half of the prison popula- 
tion are old offenders, and that one-fifth of the prison popula- 
tion have been more than ten times in prison before. But I 
am satisfied that if we had proper methods of identification, 
it will be found that old offenders comprise about three-fourths 
of the prison population. In the face of a fact such as this, 
it must be confessed that our present methods of dealing with 
the criminal classes are of very limited value as an instru- 
ment for renovating the character. Imprisonment fails as an 
instrument for reforming the character, because in the majority 
of cases it does not touch the conditions which produce the 
criminal. On the contrary, our cellular system aggravates 
these conditions. It produces a high ratio of insanity and 
suicide. It sows the seeds of mental and physical disorders, 
which often incapacitate the liberated offender for the duties 
of social life. 

Now, I believe that the proper way of dealing with the 
problem of crime, is to do what you can to remove the con- 
ditions which produce it. If you have an outbreak of fever 
in Cambridge, you will not put an end to it by building a fine 
hospital for the sufferers ; you will only succeed in stopping it 
by putting your drainage in proper repair. In other words, 
you will combat the disease by removing the conditions which 
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produce it, in so far as they are removable. Now, I consider 
that you ought to deal with the ordinary offender on the same 
principles as you deal with an epidemic. You ought, as far 
as possible, to remove the conditions which produce him. 
But before these conditions can be removed, the first thing to 
do is to ascertain what they are. When you begin to try to 
ascertain this in the grown man, you at once find that they 
are exceedingly complex. You find them very difficult to 
unravel. It is, therefore, better to study them in the youth. 
The juvenile touches life at fewer points. The process of in- 
teraction between him and the complicated social mechanism 
of which he forms a part, is on a comparatively simple scale. 
The conditions which tend to deprave his character and turn 
him into a criminal offender, are more easily grasped. It is 
on this account that I intend to confine the following remarks 
to the juvenile offender and to him alone. 

The conditions which produce the delinquent juvenile are 
divisible into two fundamental classes : conditions residing 
within his personality, and conditions residing outside of him 
in his surroundings. Conditions residing within him are of 
two kinds, physical and mental ; and as the physical are the 
more palpable, we shall discuss them first. There is one 
physical condition tending to produce the young offender 
which I am afraid we cannot remove, and that is the physio- 
logical fact of sex. I do not suppose the wildest dreamer ever 
anticipates the arrival of a day when there will not be two 
sexes. And yet sex exercises a wonderful effect on the in- 
ward predisposition to crime. A boy is much more likely to 
become an offender than a girl. At the present time we have 
eighty-four boys in our prisons under the age of twenty-one 
to every sixteen girls. We have eighty-five boys in our re- 
formatory schools to every fifteen girls, and we have seventy- 
nine boys in our industrial schools to every twenty-one girls. 
Whether you look for the juvenile offender in the prison, in 
the reformatory, or in the industrial school, you will always 
find that the boys outnumber the girls in the proportion of at 
least five to one. This is a proof of the immense influence 
of the physiological fact of sex on the conduct and character 
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of the young. We are sometimes told that the difference be- 
tween men and women with respect to criminal offences, is in 
the main a difference arising out of differences of social func- 
tion. No doubt there is a considerable amount of truth in 
this contention. But if it were entirely true, we should find 
the female as much addicted to criminal offences as the male, 
in all those cases where a difference of social function had not 
come into existence. In the case of boys and girls under the 
age of fourteen, there is practically no difference in social 
functions. Children under this age are brought up in the 
same way. They are subjected to almost the same super- 
vision ; their social life is the same in all its essential features ; 
and yet boys under fourteen are five times more likely to be- 
come offenders than girls. I think this fact proves the power- 
ful effect of sex on certain forms of conduct or misconduct. 
I think it is fatal to the idea that women are just as prone to 
become offenders as men, with this difference that females 
offend in other forms. It is the fundamental differences at- 
taching themselves to the fundamental fact of sex which makes 
women less likely to become offenders than men, just as it 
makes girls less likely to become offenders than boys. These 
fundamental differences can never be obliterated by similarity 
of education, similarity of social habits, or similarity of in- 
dustrial pursuits. They are resting on foundations far too 
deep to be disturbed by any conceivable social transforma- 
tions, and they will always have the effect of rendering the 
boy more likely to become an offender than the girl. 

I now pass on to physical differences of another character, 
which exercise a powerful effect on the fate of the young. If 
you proceed to examine the juvenile offender, you will find 
that he suffers much more than the general population from 
constitutional defects and infirmities. In our English indus- 
trial schools the rate of mortality and mortal illness among 
the inmates is three times as high as the rate of mortality 
among the juvenile population of the same age. In reforma- 
tory institutions we find an equally high rate of mortality and 
mortal illness. In appreciating the value of these facts, re- 
member that the children in these schools are in some meas- 
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ure picked lives. Each juvenile before admission has to be 
certified by a doctor that he is sound and healthy ; and many 
a juvenile is rejected because he does not come up to the re- 
quired conditions. If all the juveniles committed by the 
magistrates to reformatory and industrial schools were ad- 
mitted into these institutions, we should find that the rate of 
mortality and mortal illness among young offenders is more 
than three times higher than the rate of mortality in the gen- 
eral population. 

Another proof of the degenerate physical condition of the 
juvenile offender is to be seen in the proportion of these chil- 
dren who are wholly or partially orphaned. The premature 
death of the parent, when not produced by violence, is usually 
a sure sign of feeble vitality. If a large proportion of juve- 
nile offenders are descended from parents who die young, this 
fact may be taken as a proof that these children are descended 
from a feeble and decadent stock. Between the years 1887-91, 
no less than thirty-nine in every hundred of the inmates of 
English and Scotch industrial schools had lost one or both 
parents by death. In reformatory schools during the same 
period, thirty-three inmates in every hundred had lost one or 
both parents by death. In the London prison with which I 
am connected, forty-five young offenders in every hundred 
had lost one or both parents by death. When we witness 
such a high mortality among the parents of juvenile offenders, 
it is not surprising to find a correspondingly high rate of mor- 
tality among their offspring. As far, then, as the rate of mor- 
tality among the parents is to be taken as a sign of a tendency 
to physical degeneracy among the children, we find that this 
sign is present among at least one-third of the juvenile delin- 
quent population. 

Other signs of degeneracy are not wanting. If we com- 
pare the stature, the weight, the chest measurement, the span 
of arms of the juvenile offender, with the stature, the weight, 
the chest measurement, the span of arms of the juvenile 
population of the same age and sex, we shall find that in every 
one of these respects the juvenile offender exhibits a marked 
inferiority. Let me give you an example of the extent of this 
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inferiority. In an industrial school in Lancashire the average 
stature of boys of thirteen is 53.2 inches; in the general pop- 
ulation the average stature of boys of thirteen is 56.9 inches. 
The average weight of these industrial school-boys is 72.3 
pounds ; the average weight of boys in general is 82.6 pounds. 
The chest measurement of industrial school-boys of thirteen 
is 26.31 inches; the chest measurement of boys in the general 
population is 28.3 inches. The span of arms of industrial 
school-boys of thirteen is 52.45 inches ; the span of arms of 
boys in the general population is 55.51 inches. Thus we see 
that in height, weight, chest measurement, arm measurement, 
the juvenile offender in industrial schools is distinctly inferior 
to the juvenile of the same age and sex in the general popu- 
lation. In the prison population the juvenile offender ex- 
hibits precisely the same physical inferiority. About two- 
thirds of these offenders are below the average of the general 
population of the same age in weight and stature. 

I think the facts I have just put before you are sufficient to 
show that the juvenile offender is in a great number of cases 
a degenerate member of the population from a physical point 
of view. The fact that he is in so many cases either totally or 
partially orphaned shows that in many instances he is descended 
from a feeble stock. The fact that he is so much more apt to 
die than the rest of the community shows that this feebleness 
has descended to himself. The fact that he is below the aver- 
age in weight and stature is a further proof of his decadent 
condition. In short, the physical basis of mental life is dis- 
tinctly below the average among juvenile offenders taken as a 
class. 

Now, what does defective physical condition teach us with 
respect to mental condition ? Let us make it clear at the out- 
set that bodily vigor is not always to be accepted as a sign of 
mental vigor. Neither is bodily enfeeblement always to be 
looked upon as a proof of mental incapacity. Instances are 
not wanting to show that a person may be in possession of a 
vigorous and well-compacted frame, and yet fall below the 
usual level of character and intelligence. And, on the other 
hand, there are conspicuous examples of great mental capacity 
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being associated with defective physical development. Fine- 
ness of texture as well as mere bulk is an element which must 
be taken into consideration. But, after allowing for these 
exceptions, I think it must be admitted that on the whole 
physical degeneracy has a tendency to produce or be accom- 
panied by mental degeneracy. The correlation between bodily 
and mental processes is so intimate that a defect in the one 
has a tendency to be responded to by a defect in the other. 
If, then, the mental condition of the juvenile offender is to be 
measured by his physical condition, we should be forced to 
conclude that it is distinctly below the average. We should 
be forced to conclude that about one-half of the juvenile 
delinquent population is deficient in general mental power. 

If we look a little more closely at the mental condition of 
the juvenile offender, we shall find, in the first place, that his 
intellectual capacity is on the whole of an inferior order. 
Many young offenders from the towns exhibit a considerable 
amount of superficial sharpness and dexterity in certain direc- 
tions. This arises from the fact that they are practically left 
to themselves at an extremely early age. Whilst the children 
of the well-to-do are in the hands of nurses, and are not 
allowed to take a single step on their own initiative, the chil- 
dren of the streets are learning the lessons of street life. It 
is this which accounts for their premature precocity in every- 
thing relating to street life, street ways, street habits. And 
it is precocity in this department which makes some people 
imagine that the young offender has more than his share of 
intellectual ability. This wonderful precocity of the immature 
mind is in reality something akin to the instincts of the wild 
animal. It no doubt contains an intellectual element, but it 
must not be taken as a proof of intellectual power. When 
set to purely intellectual tasks the precocious street offender 
is, in a high percentage of cases, dull and unintelligent. 
Captain Brooks, after an experience among juvenile offenders 
of more than twenty years, records it as his conviction that 
the intellect of most of them is of a distinctly inferior type. 
Of course there are clever boys among them. But my own 
experience leads me to confirm the testimony of Captain 
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Brooks. Educational acquirements are not to be taken as a 
test of the intellectual capacity of the young offender, inas- 
much as he has often had no educational opportunities. Still, 
in these days of compulsory schooling, children of every class 
are more or less at school. Among juvenile offenders only 
ten or twelve per cent, can read or write as well as juveniles of 
the same age in the national schools. 

In so far as the moral sentiments are a product of heredity, 
the juvenile offender is distinctly in danger of having inherited 
obtuseness of moral feeling. What amount of moral feeling 
can parents have when they neglect the elementary duties of 
parenthood ? And are not these elementary duties neglected 
in all those cases where the juvenile offender is deserted or 
descended from criminal parents, or left to the tender mercies 
of the streets? About one-third of our juvenile offenders are 
the children of such parents. Undoubtedly, lack of moral 
sensibility is a prominent characteristic of the young offender. 
This is partly due to immaturity, for a refined moral sensibility 
is the last as well as the finest acquirement of the human mind. 
In the juvenile offender I am afraid it is also due to congenital 
causes. Anyhow, it is a notorious fact, admitted by every ex- 
perienced observer, that the vast majority of young offenders, 
and for that matter old offenders too, have absolutely no sense 
of wrong-doing, no susceptibility to moral impressions. The 
head of the New York State Reformatory has recently stated 
in one of his reports that three-fourths of the inmates have 
little or no susceptibility to moral impressions : one-third of 
them have absolutely none. I admit with sorrow that this 
statement would hold true of the young offender in English 
prisons. How far this state of moral insensibility is the result 
of a defective moral training, and how far it is the result of 
inherited and congenital moral decadence, is a matter on which 
I do not venture to pronounce an opinion. That it is some- 
times the result of inheritance, I firmly believe. In proof of 
this, we have only to look at the moral differences among 
children brought up in the same family under exactly the 
same moral conditions. 

I also incline to the belief that the feebleness of will and 
Vol. V.— No. 2 12 
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character, which is another distinct characteristic of the young 
offender, is in many cases a product of heredity. I found this 
belief on the fact that the parents of these offenders lose almost 
all control over their offspring at a very early age. The parent 
loses control not because the child is abnormally intractable, 
but because the parent is unusually weak. The parent is inert, 
wants will, wants character, wants fixity and stability of 'pur- 
pose. If mental inheritance is as true as physical, this mental 
inertia, this defect of will, this instability of purpose in the 
parent, is in many cases transmitted to the child. Incapacity 
to control the child is exhibited among more than forty per 
cent, of the parents of juvenile offenders, and this mental con- 
dition is reproduced among these juveniles in the shape of 
incapacity to control themselves. 

I think I have said enough to satisfy you that the juvenile 
offender is mentally as well as physically anomalous. His 
mental anomalies consist in a low level of intellect, a low level 
of feeling, and a low level of volition. These mental defects 
are often inherited from parents who are similarly defective. 
Both on the mental and the physical side the young offender 
is sprung from a decadent stock, and it is undoubtedly the 
existence of this fact which helps to make him what he is. 
Much as I should like to enlarge on the biological condition 
of the juvenile offender and the biological causes of juvenile 
delinquency, I feel that time is short, and I must, therefore, 
pass away from it in order to be able to say something on the 
principal external conditions which tend to produce the juve- 
nile offender. I divide these conditions into two classes, 
parental conditions and economic conditions. First, then, as 
to the parental conditions of the young offender. 

In our industrial schools more than one-half of the inmates 
is composed of juveniles who are either illegitimate, or have 
one or both parents dead, or are the offspring of parents who 
have deserted them. In our reformatory schools a still larger 
number of the population is in a similar abnormal parental 
condition. In prisons we have no figures as to the number of 
juveniles under twenty-one whose parental condition is sim- 
ilarly anomalous. But as far as my personal investigations 
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have extended it is equally as large. It is a very curious fact 
that the abnormal parental condition of illegitimacy is not so 
productive of the juvenile offender as might naturally be sup- 
posed. Illegitimate children do not contribute more than their 
proper share to the population of reformatory schools. This 
remarkable circumstance is to be attributed to the fact, that 
nearly all over England illegitimacy is most prevalent where 
there is the smallest amount of crime. In Cambridgeshire, 
for instance, you have less than the average amount of crime 
and more than the average amount of illegitimacy. In Lon- 
don we have more than the average amount of crime and less 
than the average amount of illegitimacy. Both the rate of 
crime and the rate of illegitimacy, as far as England is con- 
cerned, are governed by the same sociological law, — namely, 
the degree of density of population. But this law operates in 
one direction in the case of illegitimacy, and in another direc- 
tion in the case of crime. If you have a sparse population, 
as in Cambridgeshire, you have much illegitimacy and little 
crime. If you have a dense population, as in the metropolis, 
you have little illegitimacy and much crime. But in one or 
two exceptions to this general sociological law, such, for 
instance, as the county of Cheshire, where you have at once 
a high rate of illegitimacy and a dense population, you have 
also a high rate of juvenile crime, and adult crime too. From 
an exception such as Cheshire, I conclude that the illegitimate 
child, if placed under the same social conditions as the legiti- 
mate, is more likely to become an offender than the child of 
lawful wedlock. Fortunately for the illegitimate child, social 
conditions of a favorable character largely neutralize the ad- 
verse accident of birth. 

I pass from this point in order to touch on another curious 
circumstance relating to the future of a child. It is generally 
better for the future of a child to lose both its parents than to 
lose only one of them. A juvenile who loses both his parents 
is usually taken charge of by some benevolent institution or 
by the poor-law authorities. The result is that the orphaned 
juvenile is removed from almost all the surroundings which 
tend to produce the young offender. In the union or in a 
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benevolent institution he is protected against himself. He is 
shielded from the temptations which beset juveniles in the 
outer world. Hence it is that a comparatively small propor- 
tion of the reformatory and industrial school population is 
composed of young people who have lost both parents. 

Children who have lost a father only are four times as numer- 
ous in industrial schools as children completely orphaned 
(twenty per cent, in industrial schools are fatherless). In other 
words, one in every five of the industrial school population is 
without a father. Of course, children who have only lost a 
father are more numerous in the general population than chil- 
dren entirely orphaned. On this account we must expect to 
find more of them in the delinquent population. Yet it is 
unquestionable that children who lose their fathers contribute 
more than their due share to institutions for juvenile offenders. 
If we think of it for a moment, the reason of this is obvious. 
It is true the poor-law gives relief to the mothers of more than 
one hundred thousand fatherless children (1891-92, children 
relieved, one hundred and seven thousand one hundred and 
eleven). But in most cases the relief afforded is not enough 
to enable the mother to stay at home and watch over the 
welfare of her family. She has to go to the workshop or the 
factory in order to supplement the efforts of public charity. 
The children are thus left to their own devices during the day. 
They are deprived of the benefits of maternal supervision and 
of the educating influence of maternal affection. The mother 
sees comparatively little of the child, and loses some of the 
self-sacrificing devotion of motherhood. The child sees just 
as little of the mother, and thus loses some of the hallowing 
influences of filial love. The result of this anomalous parental 
condition is, that a large percentage of fatherless children 
become offenders against the criminal law. 

It is usually regarded as a greater calamity for a child to 
lose its mother than to lose its father. Among the well-to-do 
classes, where the home is properly provided for in the event 
of the father's premature death, the loss of the father may be 
the lesser evil of the two. But where the home is not prop- 
erly provided for, the loss of the father is a greater calamity 
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than the loss of the mother. Children dependent on the 
mother form, as I have said, one-fifth of the industrial school 
population. Children dependent on the father number only 
one-seventh of the industrial school population. And among 
young prisoners I find that the loss of the father is usually 
more disastrous to the character than the loss of the mother. 
How is this to be accounted for ? In the first place, male 
mortality is rather higher than female. There are, therefore, 
more fatherless than motherless children in the general com- 
munity. The proportion of fatherless offenders should ac- 
cordingly be somewhat larger than motherless. But in addi- 
tion to this, the father retains his authority over the child 
longer than the mother. We must also remember that he is 
the bread-winner, and that as long as he remains, the family 
income is not diminished. The children are not forced to go 
out and pick up a living at an unduly tender age. On the 
other hand, children dependent on mothers are often com- 
pelled to go to work too young. In large cities this class of 
children, as they will tell you, get their living in the streets. 
In this way they sink into vagabondage and descend by un- 
conscious steps from vagabondage to crime. Thus it is, in 
my belief, that children dependent on mothers, are more apt 
to become offenders than children dependent on fathers. 

The greatest moral danger to children dependent on the 
father, arises in those cases where the father marries again. 
Remarriage is a perilous experiment where there are young 
children. It is apt to introduce division and disaster into the 
home. This applies to the remarriage of either parent, but 
it perhaps applies with greater force to the remarriage of the 
father. The stepmother is too apt to consider the children 
she has to look after in her new home, as a kind of burden 
she is not sorry to get rid of. This I find is more particularly 
the case if she has afterwards children of her own. From the 
stepmother the motherless child in many instances receives 
little attention, little affection, little parental care. Thus, the 
home loses its attractions for the young. It is regarded as a 
place where they are likely to be bullied and brow-beaten. In 
large cities, as a sort of refuge from it, they seek the danger- 
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ous liberty of the streets. This is the first step towards a 
criminal career. It is possible that a growing recognition of 
this fact has something to do with the decrease of remarriages. 
Remarriage was never so infrequent as it is now. It is just 
possible that among other circumstances which undoubtedly 
account for this interesting social phenomenon, a place may be 
assigned to the rise of a greater sense of duty towards the young. 

The parental condition of the juvenile offender is some- 
times anomalous, from the fact that he is deserted by his 
parents or is the offspring of criminal parents. Deserted chil- 
dren form about six per cent, of the reformatory and indus- 
trial school population. Children of criminal parents form 
about two per cent, of the reformatory and industrial school 
population. As you may readily imagine, children are more 
frequently deserted by the father than the mother. In 1891, 
more than seven thousand fathers were proceeded against in 
the criminal courts for deserting their wives and families. Only 
two hundred and seventeen mothers were proceeded against 
for deserting their children. As far as the reformatory school 
child is concerned, desertion by the parent is most frequent 
after he has passed the age of twelve. Sometimes he is de- 
serted in the lodging-house, sometimes in the streets. For a 
time the deserted child drifts hither and thither on the treach- 
erous tide of city life. He descends to the lowest possible 
surroundings, and usually ends by appearing in the criminal 
courts. Deserted children are often descended from criminal 
parents. It is, therefore, natural to pass from the deserted 
child to the child of criminal parentage. 

That a child of criminal parents should himself become a 
criminal is only natural. At no period of life is the impulse 
to imitate so keen as in early youth, and the child of a crimi- 
nal home falls into the habits of its elders as soon as it is capa- 
ble of copying them. At first these habits are imitated on a 
small scale, but bolder enterprises are undertaken as soon as 
mental and physical ability permit. And if a child of crim- 
inal descent should escape the meshes of the law till he has 
acquired skill and experience in some department of crime, it 
is almost impossible to reclaim him from a criminal career. 
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It is fortunate for society that the cares and duties of pa- 
renthood are incompatible with a life of crime. Criminals 
who have children are accordingly anxious in many cases to 
get rid of them. Such children fall upon the poor law or are 
admitted into voluntary homes, or are sent out to beg so as to 
be committed to industrial and reformatory schools. In this 
way the criminal calling of the parent is not hampered by the 
cares of home. This is the reason why in England the crim- 
inal profession does not, as a rule, descend from father to son. 
It descends by apprenticeship and not by inheritance. This 
is a point which should always be remembered in dealing with 
the hereditary aspects of crime. 

I have now dealt with that half of the juvenile delinquent 
population which is in an abnormal parental condition as far 
as regards the number of their parents. I must proceed to 
deal with the other half, who are in a normal condition as far 
as regards the number of their parents. In reformatory and 
industrial schools one-half of the juvenile population had both 
parents alive and were living with them at the moment of their 
fall. In all these cases it is not the circumstance of being 
without parents or of being deserted by parents, which has 
helped to turn the juvenile into an offender, in so far as pa- 
rentage has anything to do with their criminal condition; it 
must accordingly be attributed to something in the character 
of the parents. In order to ascertain whether this is so or 
not, we have now to ask, What is the character of the parents 
of juvenile offenders who have both parents alive ? Before a 
royal commission appointed a few years ago to inquire into 
the state of our reformatory and industrial schools, it was 
stated by a member of the Gateshead school board, that the 
parents of the children in the Gateshead industrial school con- 
sisted of the refuse of the laborers in the large manufactories, 
men who had drifted to the very lowest class of the popula- 
tion. The superintendent of a Liverpool industrial school says, 
that from their connection with their parents and the set of 
people they meet in the homes of their parents, it is astonish- 
ing, when talking to the children, to find what a vast amount 
of vice and indecency they have listened to without being 
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aware of it. Mr. Mark Whitwell, a Bristol magistrate, says he 
could tell the particulars of every child in the Carlton House 
Industrial School ; and with respect to the girls he adds, there 
is not a single instance where I should like to see the girl 
back to her parents. Perhaps no one occupies so favorable a 
position for forming an accurate estimate of the character of 
the parents of juvenile offenders, as the official who collects 
the contributions of these parents on behalf of the home 
office. The duties of this official bring him into the closest 
possible contact with the parents. He sees them in their 
homes at regular intervals for a number of years. In a word, 
he sees them as they really are. Mr. Macdonald, one of these 
agents, says that in only six per cent, of the cases he visits 
do juvenile offenders come from homes which are morally fit 
for a child to live in. In Manchester the chairman of the in- 
dustrial schools committee says that sixty-eight per cent, of 
the parents of juvenile offenders are known to be disreputable, 
that fifteen per cent, are of doubtful character, and that seven- 
teen per cent, are supposed to be well conducted. Vicious or 
criminal habits usually stamp the parents of juvenile offenders. 

Putting all these facts together respecting the parental con- 
dition of the juvenile offender, what do we get as a final re- 
sult ? We find that the parental condition of fifty per cent, of 
the juvenile criminal population is an abnormal one, as far as 
regards the number of their parents. In other words, one 
young offender in every two is either without parents or has 
only one parent, or is illegitimate, or is deserted by his pa- 
rents, or is a child of criminals. Of the remaining fifty per 
cent, who are living with their parents at the period of their 
fall, we find that not more than fifteen per cent, have parents 
who are morally fit to be entrusted with the education of the 
young. We accordingly conclude, that in eighty-five cases 
in every hundred, the juvenile offender is in a bad parental 
condition. 

Now as to his economic condition. In all cases where he 
has lost both parents by death, or is deprived of them by 
desertion, it may safely be said that his economic circum- 
stances are distinctly unsatisfactory. It is impossible for a 
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juvenile who is left alone in the world to be anything else than 
miserably off, if he has to depend entirely on his own resources 
for the means of subsistence. Even if he obtains some sort of 
employment, his earnings are too small to keep him in ordinary 
decency and comfort. But children without parents and without 
a home find it exceedingly difficult to get regular and salutary 
work. Most employers of young people like to know that 
they have a home. They do not care to engage a lad who has 
to sleep in a common lodging-house. They know that in such 
places the risk of contamination is very considerable, and if 
there is room for choice, as there generally is where work is 
worth having, a boy who has a home is taken in preference to 
a boy without one. Thus it comes to pass that orphaned and 
deserted children have to pick up a living in a very precarious 
manner. In large cities many of them earn a scanty pittance 
as street hawkers, and when this kind of occupation fails them, 
as it often does, they resort to begging, or degenerate into 
thieves. Irregularity of occupation begets irregularity of 
habits, and when manhood is approached it is difficult to 
correct customs which have become habitual in youth. The 
inability at the outset of life to procure regular employment 
ultimately develops into a want of aptitude for it. The worker 
who has been compelled to live by casual employment as a 
youth ends by preferring to live by this kind of labor when 
he becomes a man. Children who live with widowed mothers 
as well as children who are illegitimate, are in a better eco- 
nomic position than juveniles completely deprived of parental 
care. They have at least a shelter of some kind, and this is 
an economic advantage in an humble way. But as a rule 
juvenile offenders entirely dependent on the mother are low 
down in the economic scale. In most cases they are very 
indifferently clad, and want of proper clothing is an economic 
disadvantage of great importance to this class of children. 
Clothes, it is true, are the merest externals of respectability ; 
but in a great many instances these externals are the only 
tests employers have to go by, and a boy in rags is always 
looked upon with suspicion in the labor market on this account 
alone. It is a very common thing for juveniles committed to 
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prison to complain that they cannot get work, as they have no 
clothes, and one of the many ways in which a Prisoners' Aid 
Society is of inestimable benefit to the young, consists in pro- 
viding them with a workmanlike suit of clothes. Even in 
cases where the juvenile offender has both parents alive, he is 
rarely apprenticed to a trade. In this respect he resembles 
the criminal population as a whole. No less than sixty-five 
per cent, of the prison population class themselves as laborers. 
In the general community, laborers of all kinds — agricultural 
laborers, general laborers, road and railway laborers — do not 
at the outside exceed sixteen per cent, of the male population 
over fifteen years of age. Thus, you see, the low skilled 
worker is three times more likely to be sent to prison than 
other members of the male community. Of these laborers it 
is the general laborer from the towns and not the agricultural 
laborer who does so much to swell the annual returns of crime. 
In other words, the class which is lowest down in the scale of 
industry is highest up in the ranks of crime. Several causes 
are at work in producing this result, but undoubtedly the 
principal cause is that, as a class, general laborers are recruited 
from the most backward, the most impoverished, the least 
intelligent portion of the community. Recruits also come 
from those who have failed at other occupations either from 
want of ability or from want of character. In order to get 
work, the general laborer needs little ability and no character. 
General labor is accordingly the resort of persons without 
worldly advantages of any sort. It is the last refuge of all 
who have failed from whatever cause in other departments of 
industrial life. It is the only resource of a large class of 
juveniles who have no parents or no home, or whose parents 
are too impoverished or too disreputable to give their children 
a training in some skilled employment. 

I think I have said enough to satisfy you that the economic 
condition of the juvenile offender is, as a rule, distinctly bad. 
At the same time a protest must be uttered against the idea 
that crime is entirely a product of defective economic con- 
ditions. I am the last man in the world to say that defective 
economic conditions have not a tendency to demoralize the 
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character and to produce criminal habits of life. But respect 
for truth compels me to admit that a low economic condition, 
standing by itself and acting by itself, does not produce an 
abnormal amount of crime. If this were the case we should 
find most crime where there was the greatest amount of 
pauperism. We find, on the contrary, that there is least crime 
where there is most pauperism. And we also find that where 
there is most pauperism there is least crime. I do not say 
pauperism is an absolutely accurate test of the economic con- 
dition of a community, but it is on the whole the best test we 
can get. Now, in those English counties, such as Northumber- 
land, Durham, Lancashire, Glamorgan, Stafford, where we have 
an abnormally high ratio of crime, we have also an abnor- 
mally low ratio of pauperism. And on the other hand, in 
counties such as Norfolk, Suffolk, Wilts, Cornwall, where we 
have an abnormally high ratio of pauperism, we have an ab- 
normally low ratio of crime. Facts of this character cannot 
be got over by people who wish to persuade us that the 
moral problem is solely an economic problem. The prince of 
modern economists was far from sharing this view, and I think 
his words at this moment may be opportunely repeated : 

" A man of rank and fortune," says Adam Smith, " is the distinguished mem- 
ber of a great society who attend to every part of his conduct, and thereby oblige 
him to attend to every part of it himself. His authority and consideration depend 
very much upon the respect which this society bears to him. He does not do 
anything which would disgrace or discredit him in it, and he is obliged to a very 
strict observation of that species of morals, whether liberal or austere, which the 
general consent of this society prescribes to persons of his rank and fortune. A 
man of low condition, on the contrary, is far from being a distinguished member 
of any great society. While he remains in a country village his conduct may be 
attended to, and he may be obliged to attend to it himself. In this situation, and 
in this situation only, he may have what is called a character to lose. But as 
soon as he comes into a great city he is sunk in obscurity and darkness. His 
conduct is observed and attended to by nobody, and he is, therefore, very likely 
to neglect it himself, and to abandon himself to every sort of low profligacy and 



In the town the laborer's economic condition is probably 
better than in the country, but in the country his character 
is probably better than it is in the town. In other words, the 
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moral problem is not merely an economic problem, and it 
will not be solved by the application of merely economic 
remedies. 

Time is passing, and I must bring this address to a close by 
a brief recapitulation of its principal conclusions. An ex- 
amination of the biological condition of the juvenile offender 
showed that he is, as a rule, inferior both in body and mind to 
the average member of the community. A similar exami- 
nation of his parental and economic circumstances showed that 
his social condition is inferior to the social condition of the 
mass of the community. It was also pointed out that adverse 
economic conditions acting alone, do not produce an abnormal 
crop of juvenile offenders. And the same remark holds good 
of adverse biological conditions acting alone. The juvenile 
offender is a product of adverse social and adverse biological 
conditions acting in combination and indivisibly. It is a mis- 
take to try and resolve the one set of conditions into the other. 
To try and do this is to revive the old Byzantine futility as to 
whether the egg existed before the chicken or the chicken 
before the egg. At the same time, in certain forms of juvenile 
crime and, in fact, crime of all kinds, biological conditions 
usually predominate as in offences against the person. And 
in other forms of crime social conditions predominate, as in 
offences against property. A conclusive proof of this state- 
ment is, that offenders against the person suffer much more 
from mental affections than offenders against property. But 
in every instance biological as well as social circumstances 
contribute something to the sum of conditions which produce 
the criminal act, and I may add the merely immoral act too. 

The final outcome of our inquiries is to show that the 
offender against the criminal law exhibits in a large number 
of cases biological and social characteristics of a distinctly 
abnormal kind. It is the existence of these abnormal char- 
acteristics which make him what he is. Hence it follows that 
the only proper and effective method of dealing with him is to 
remove the anomalous conditions which produce him in all 
those cases where they are removable. And in all those cases 
where they are not removable, the only effective method is to 
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remove the offender himself from ordinary social life. It is 
only on offenders whose biological and social condition is 
almost normal that the prison has any appreciable effect for 
good. On the multitude of abnormally constituted and ab- 
normally circumstanced offenders, I am convinced, from long 
and watchful experience, that the prison has only an effect for 
evil. Imprisonment for short terms in its present shape neither 
does the offender nor the society which imprisons him any 
good whatever. It is in fact one of those forms of punish- 
ment which an eminent ethical teacher says he personally 
regards with the strongest moral aversion. 

I have not come among you to-night to propose remedies, 
but to lay bare causes. I have no cut-and-dried remedy for 
social ills. I do not believe that such a remedy exists. But 
as to-day is the anniversary of the death of one of our greatest 
contemporary moralists, — Thomas Carlyle, — I will conclude 
by reminding you of the remedy proposed by his immortal 
master. " If each one," says Goethe, " does his duty as an 
individual, and if each one works rightly in his own vocation, 
then it will be well with society as a whole." 

W. D. Morrison. 
London. 



THE TELEOLOGY OF VIRTUE. 

Most ethical systems agree in regarding virtue as teleo- 
logical in that it secures by its own intrinsic properties the 
highest good of man. How virtue is connected with this 
well-being ; whether or not it is in itself the ultimate end of 
action, is a question on which, as we shall see, there is a wide 
difference of opinion. Yet there is a general consensus of 
belief that either virtue and human well-being are identical, 
or the two are related as end and means. 

Such a view has not been invariably accepted. It has some- 
times been thought that it is more honoring to God to repre- 
sent the moral law as the expression of His arbitrary will. 
God has given us the moral precepts we have, but He might 
have given others. It is our part as His creatures to obey 



